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Missing Numbers Supplied. 

Those of our subscribers who may have failed to re- 
ceive their full complement of numbers of our paper, and 
wish to complete their files for binding, are informed 
that extra copies will be sent them, if they will send us 
word at the close of the year when remitting their sub- 
scriptions for the new volume. By attending to it at 
that time they can save labor and postage. 

Back Volumes. 

We have on hand a good supply of vols. 1 and 2, neat- 
ly done up in printed covers, suitable for sending by mail. 
The price is 75 cts. each. A copy of either volume will 
be sent as a premium to those who send names and pay- 
ment ($6,) for eight subscribers for the coming year— 
the renewal of present subscribers to be counted the 
same as new ones. 

Agents Wanted. 

With the aid of our friends, we intend to double the 
present number of our subscribers for the coming vol- 
ume; and about the first of December we shall need the 
services of quite a number of efficient young meg touct 
as travelling agents in the counties or districts of the 
state where they reside. To such as feel an interest in 
the work, and are disposed to engage in the business 
energetically, liberal compensation will be allowed. 

The Right Spirit. 

In two or three good counties in this state, several 
friends of improvement have already volunteered to 
make a special effort, and fiud an agent who will canvass 
their counties to invite every farmer to subscribe for the 
Ohio Cultivator the coming year. This done, they feel 
assured that County Agricultural Societies will be formed 
and sustained with interest, and that a spirit of improve- 
ment will soon be awakened among the farming com- 
munity. 





Hints to Correspondents. 
Those who write communiéations for our paper, might 
save us a deal of labor, and frequently save their articles 
from rejection or delay by observing two or three simple 
rules when writing. 
ist. Do not mix up a variety of subjects net intimately 
related to each other, in the same letter—unless on a sep- 
arate page, or at least a separate paragraph, so that a dis- 
tinet head can be given to each topic. (Our friend Git- 
LET, and several6thers will please remember this.) 
2d. Whenever several distinct facts, experiments, or 
arguments, &c., are stated, make each one a separate 
paragraph; and generally, if the subject will admit of a 
break, let your paragraphs never exceed ten or twenty 
lines in length. (‘To commence a new paragraph, begin 
the first line two or three inces from the left hand edge 
of the paper.) > 
3d. When a letter relates partly to the business of the 
office, as ordering papers, &c., and partly for publication, 
or for editorial comment, always write the business por- 
tion on a page by itself, or where it can. be torn apart 
without injuring either portion. — 





Here is a picture for you, bays! 
Sus—a Porker of the olden time? 





A Chapter on Swine. 


r 


The Old English Hog. 


Not a fancy sketch, but a real portr:i! of a venerable specimen of the genus 
Yovart, in his receat work on Swine, from which our engraving is copied, says 


the original breed is fast losing its individuality among the multitude o: improved varieties that exist; but where 
found the animals of the pure old breed are distinguished by their !-17 limbs, narrow backs, low shoulders, big 
heads, with broad pendulous ears; and im short, possessing the most uncouth forms—uniting-all the characteristics 
that are now deemed most ohjectidnpblé: e have accasionally seen ain ong some of our bickwoods farmers of this 
country what might be ®aflad ¥ery"pdre specimens of these hogs; but «:u0ug civilized people here, as im England, 


Of the various breeds of hogs now found in this country, 


some fresh cross.” 
are known in this country. 


Linco.nsuire.—The true Lincolnshire pigs are white, 
with long straight bodies, round carcasses, fine skins, and 
few, bristles; the heads are well formed and of moderate| 
size, and the ears erect, pointing somewhat forward and, 
curling slightly at the tips; the hair is long and fine, but 
scanty. This breed was formerly considered as superior, 
to any but the Berkshire in point of form and value, they 
being easily fattened, and the flesh being tender and of a 
fine flavor; with care they will reach 45 or 50 stone of 
14 lbs. to the stone; and many, at a year and a-half old, 
will weigh 25 or 30 stone. They certainly do not at- 
tain to their maturity as early as some of the smaller 


and good, sound, handsome stock. A cross between the 
| Lincoln and Chinese pigs is productive of an anima! pre- 
senting great teudency to fatten, atid a small eater. 


LEIcEesTERsHIRE—The old Leicegtershire breed was 
a perfect type of the original hogs of the midland coun- 
ties; large ungainly, slab-sided animals, of a light colour 
and spotted with brown or black. The only good parts 
about them were their head and ears, which showed great- 
er traces of breeding than any other parts. Mr. Bakewell 
improved them: and the variety thus obtained was called 
after him, and was superior in value and beauty to the old 





% 


breeds, but are, notwithstanding this, profitable animals, le 





stock. Within the last few years various crosses have 


the race of swine has been greatly improved. The followmg portrait will serve as an illustration: 





Improved Hog--The Contrast. 
This is a correct likeness of a sow said to be across of the Woburn and Berkshire breeds; and may be considered a 
ood specimen of the improved hog. Very many of a similar form can now be found among enterprising farmers 
in nearly all parts of Ohio, and other States where attention has been given to improving this class of farm stock. 


we may say as Youatt does of those in England, “It 


would be in vain to attempt to particularize them, for they are daily altering their character under the influence of 
We append a few brief extracts referring to some of the principal breeds of ‘England that 


‘been tried, and the original breed is now fast losing all its 


peculiarities and defects. 
| Mr. Samuel Wiley, of Bransby, who has paid much at- 
tention to the breeding of swine, keeps only the pure im- 
proved Leicester breed, which with ordinary feeding will, 
at sixteen or eighteen months old, weigh from 18 to 20 
‘stone of 14 lbs.; and, when put up to fatten, attain the 
weight of from 30 to 32 stone. He considers them far 
superior to; and more profitable than, the larger breeds. 
BeprorpsHirE.— There is no distinct breed in this coun- 
ity; the animals are mostly Suffolk-or Berkshire pigs, va- 
'riously crossed. Some of the best kinds are distinguish- 


sd for their aptitude to fatten early, and on a small quan- 
tity of food. His Royal Highness Prince Albert obtained 
a prize for some Bedfordshire pigs 41 weeks old, at the 
Smithfield Club Cattle-show in 1846. 


Essex.—The Essex pigs, too, have been indebted for 
their improvement to crosses with the foreign breeds, and 

ially the Neapolitan, and with the Berkshire swine. 
ey are mostly black and white, the head and hinder 
parts being black, and the back and belly white; have 
smaller heads than the Berkshire pigs, and long thin up- 
right ears, short hair,a fine skin, good hind quarters, and 
la deep round careass; they are also small-boned, and the 
- is delicate and well-flavored. They produce large 
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litters, but are bad nurses. Some of these animals will 
attain the weight of 480 Ibs., but they are not, according 
to some breeders, quick fatteners; while others prize them 
for their rapid growth and apitude to lay on flesh, as well 
as for its excellence; it forms small and delicately -flavor- 
ed pork. Lord Western has been the great improver of 
the Essex pigs, and his breed is highly esteemed through- 
out the kingdom. 

Berxsnire.—The Berkshire pigs belong to the large 
class, and are distinguished by their color, which is a 
sandy or whitish brown, spotted regularly with dark 
brown or black spots, and by their having no bristles.— 
The hair is long, thin, somewhat curly, and looks rough; 
the ears are fringed with long hair round the outer oie, 
which gives them a ragged or feathery appearance; the 
body is thick, compact and well formed; the legs short, 
the sides broad, the head well set on, the snout short, the 
jowl thick, the ears erect, the skin exceedingly thin in 
texture, the flesh firm and well flavored, and the bacon 
very superior. This breed of pigs has been generally 
considered to be one of the best in England, on account 
of its smallness of bone, early maturity, aptitude to fat- 
ten on little food, hardihood, and the females being such 
good breeders. Hogs of the pure original breed have been 
known to attain to an immense size, and weigh as much 
as 100 and 120 stone of eight pounds the stone. 

It would be impossible to give an account of the nu- 
merous crosses from this breed; the principal foreign 
ones are those with the Chinese and Neapolitan swine, 
made with the view of decreasing the size of the animal, 
and improving the flavor of the flesh, and rendering it 
more delicate; and the animals thus obtained are superior 
to almost any others in their aptitude to fatten, but are 
very susceptible of cold from being almost entirely with- 
out hair. A cross of the Berkshire with the Suffolk and 
Norfolk pigs also is much approved in some parts of the 
country. A hardy kind is thus produced, which yields 
well when sent to the butcher; but even the advocates of 
this cross allow that, under most circumstances, the pure 
Berkshire is the best. 


Tue Curinese Swine.—There are two distinct varieties, 
the white and the black; both fatten readily, but from their 
diminutive size attain no great weight. They are small 
in limb, round in body, short in the head, wide in the 
cheek, and high in the chine; covered with very fine bris- 
tles growing from an exceedingly thin skin; and not pe- 
culiarly symmetrical, for, when fat, the head is so buried 
in the neck that little more than the tip of the snout is vis- 
ible. The pure Chinese hog is too delicate and suscepti- 
ble of cold ever to become a really profitable animal in 
this country; it is difficult to rear, and the sows are not 
good nurses; but one or two judicious crosses have in a 
manner naturalized it. 

This breed will fatten readily, and on a comparatively 
small quantity of food; and the flesh is exceedingly deli- 
cate, but does make good bacon, and is oftes too fat and 
oily to be generally esteemed as pork. ‘T’héy are chiefly 
kept by those who rear sucking-pigs for the market, as 
or inake excellent roasters at three weeks or a month 
old. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
On Breeding Horses.- No. 2. 

Since my former article on this subject was written, I 
have met with a communication in the London Veterin- 
arian for February last, written by Wm.1am Goopwin, 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen. Mr. G. begins by 
saying that “it isan admitted fact by all those conversant 
with the horse market in England, that good horses were 
never known to be so scarce as they now are.’’ The 
kinds of horses of which there is the greatest scarcity, are 
hunters and riding horses, “it being,’ as he says, ‘but 
too true that the superior riding horse, or valuable hunt- 
er, has become almost a rara-avis, as compared with 
former days.’”’ His idea appears to be, that due regard 
has not been paid, in breeding, to substance and consti- 
tution. The following paragraph shows that the thor- 
ough bred racer is not the kind of horse he is desirous of 
procuring for the purposes mentioned: 

“Some years since, when the Earl of Albemarle was 
Master of the Horse, his Lordship sent me to Chelten- 
ham, to look at a carriage horse that had been reported 
to him as likely to make an acquisition to the royal sta- 
bles. On setting out, I had but little idea that I should 
find the required a of animal in that part of the 
country; but directly I saw the horse, I did not hesitate 
for a moment to make purchase of him, the price being 
but 110 guineas, [about $550.] He belonged to Mr. 
James, the livery stable keeper there, who informed me 
that an own brother to the horse, equally as fine an ani- 
mal, had been sold the previous year to Mr. Elmore, who 
had sold him to the Master of the Horse to Queen Ade- 
laide, for the royal stables. Two finer horses were never 
seen; and they were both about sixteen hands three 
inches high. Now, these horses were got by thorough- 
bred horse out of a Welch poney mare, not more than 
fourteen hands high. Had these circumstances occurred 
in a stud, the results obtained would have probably led 
to the repetition of the cross often enough to have elicit- 
ed some highly important facts.” 

The first American authority to which I would refer, 


Capwatiaper R. Coxpen, a gentleman eminently dis- 

tinguished in his day for his extensive knowledge of 
horses, and a devoted amateur of the turf. In the:first 
volume of the New York Sporting Magazine, (1833,)fis 2 

series of articles from his pen, under the signature of 

“An Oty Turrman,” entitled “Blood Horses of the Olden 
Time.” He observes— 

“That the English [blood] horses of the present day 
are very different in form, appearance, size, and in many 
instances those marks indicative of high breeding, from 
what they were seventy or eighty years ago, is certain. 
* * * That those bred of late years in America are 
running into the same extremes of height and length, as 
those now bred in England, there cannot be a question; 
and although it is possible, (which, by the by, admits of a 
doubt,) that they may have acquired some small addition 
of speed, this is overbalanced-by their general want of 
enduranee.”’ } 

After having fully diseussed and considered this point, 
he adds in conclusion—“that there has been a falling off 
in the American-bred horses, in those essential requisites, 
, substance, and durability, I am warranted from 
nearly forty years’ observation in asserting.” 

Mr. Coxpen considered the chief error in breeding, to 
be the same here that has prevailed in England—that is, 
a passion for tzll horses, with the ability to make a long 
stride. He says it is this fashion which has induced 
breeders to “send their mares to some tall, lath-like made 
animal, sixteen hands, or sixteen hands and a half high, 
because he has what they term size; that is, nine times 
out of ten, very long and ill-shapen legs; nothing in his 
style or form indicative of stamina, strength or continu- 
ance.”’ 

Such, he remarks, is the kind of animal which many 
breeders have selected, “instead of one of moderate 
height, and of great muscular power and substance, which 
they will call a little horse.” 

en. Tuos. Emory. of Md., the breeder of the noted 
running mare Lady Clifden, in a letter to the American 
Turf Register, (vol. 1X., March, 1838,) speaks of the 
horses which he had seen during a visithe had then ny 
made to England After mentioning Camel, The Colonel, 
and Caccia Piatta, he says—“I saw no other horses in 
England that I would breed from gratis, except the Black 
Arabian in the king’s stud, which they have allowed to 
be sold to the continent, without, as I understood, having 
bred but few mares to him. This horse bears all the 
marks of the pure Arabian;—a high, racing form, silky 
hair, and legs that look as clean and flinty as those of the 
deer, with the finest game head, terminated in a muzzle 
containing nostrils, which. when distended, you might 
thrust your fist in. The passion in England for breed- 
ing slapping colts to rum in their two or three year old 
stakes, completely puts this noble horse under the ban. 
They will probably have occasion to regret his loss.’’ 

An idea seems to prevail that a horse which exhibits 
the most speed upon the turf, must of course be best cal- 
culated for use as a roadster or carriage horse. Without 
intending to discuss the point in detail, it may be well to 
inquire whether the form and proportions which confer 
the greatest power and speed in the gallop, would also 
enable the animal to move to the best advantage in the 
gait required for the carriage? To my mind it appears 
evident that the different action in running and trotting, 
requires a corresponding difference of mechanism, to con- 
fer the greatest facility of movement in both cases. 

To illustrate this, take an example. Perhaps a better 
model of an animal for racing or galloping, could not be 
selected than the hare. Its mode of progression, when 
pursued, is by a succession of rapid leaps, and the per- 
fection of its organization for such movements, is evinced 
by its astonishing performances—a space of from ten to 
twelve feet being passed over at a single bound.* But 
what sort of a figure woulda hare cutatatrot? Observe. 
the motion of horses whose shape approaches nearest the 
hare: a long, low, slouching gait, moving, as it were, “a 
side at a time,”’ distinguishes them. -Take, for instance, 
the celebrated English race horse Eclipse. 

Prof. Sr. Brix, in his “Essay on the Proportions of 
Eclipse,” states that he was one inch higher from the top 
of the rump to the ground, than from the withers to the 
ground; aud he observes that this form, together with 
the disproportionate size of the hind quarters, necessarily 
occasions a degree of wavering in the croup, perceptible 
and somewhat unpleasantin his gallop.” 

It is a well-known fact that many horses which run 
well, are, when put to a trot, liable to stumble—a fact 
so generally acknowledged as to give rise to the trite ex- 
pression,—a race horse is a stumbler.” 

Again, does it not frequently occur, that very distin- 
guished race stallions, beget the most worthless descrip- 
tion of stock for use-on the road, and indeed for any use- 
ful purposes? On the contrary, it is frequently the case 
that horses that acquire no particular distinction on the 
turf, prove to.be the most valuable stock getters. This 
can be substantiated. . - 

Mr. Burke, in the essay on breeding horses from which 
I have before quoted, observes—‘ i here are many of our 
racing stallions that have scarcely ever begotten a foal 
that turned out a good racer; but. that when put to 





* The animal here alluded to is the varying hare, Lepus vari- 





to show the degeneracy of the blood horse, is the late 


mares not quite thorough-bred, have produced hunters of 
first-rate capabilities.” 

An idea prevails, also, to some extent, that the Arab 
horses improve the English stock, because their progeny 
do not always prove to be racers. In reference to this, 
a writer in the Farmers’ Magazine, (1845,) cites several 
e les of Arab horses having produced valuable stock. 
The first is the Cole Arabian, so called. ‘He had,” says 
the writer, “‘some of the best Irish mares put to him, but 
none of their progeny could run with the common avar- 
age of English and Irish race horses, except when receiv- 
ing weight; and accordingly he was kept at Dublin for 
half stock, and his stock proved most excellent, sinewy, 
and spirited, with extraordinary powers as hunters or 
roadsters, some of them distinguishing themselves as stee- 
ple chasers.”” He gives another example: ‘We have 
another instance in the fine grey Arabian imported by 
Gen. Brownrigg: the best Irish and English blood were 
ut to him for trial; but although he got some splendid 
oe as to racing, it is altogether out of the ques- 

on. 

But although the horses of English blood have of late 
years generally beaten those of Eastern origin on. the 
course, it is not certain that a similar result would ensue 
in a longer contest where strength and endurance would 
be more required. An account is given of a race which 
took place at St. Petersburgh, in Russia, on the 4th of 
August, 1825, in which an English horse ran 49} miles 
in two hours and forty minutes. This was certainly an 
extraordinary performance, though it appears to have 
been exceeded by a Russian or Circassian horse, in an- 
other race which took place on the banks of the Don, 
on the 28th of April, 1826. The distance run was 44} 
miles, in a continuous line. There were twenty-five 
horses engaged in the race. The winner, a horse called 
Jason gomenes the distance in two hours and five min- 
utes. Ten horses, besides the winner, arrived at the goal in 
good condition, but of the remaining fourteen, most 
“died during the race or soon afterwards. A comparison 
of the performances of these two horses, shows that the 
English horse ran 18 miles 210 rods per hour, while the 
Circassian rau 21 miles 1534 rods in the same time; and 
that the English horse would have been twenty-one 
minutes more than the Circassian in performing the 44} 
miles. uus 





Mowing Machine---Dogs, &c. 
Mr. Nichols says a mowing machine is very much need- 
ed. And so says every farmer. 
I am happy to inform Mr. Nichols, that the machine is 
perfected. r. Ketchum, of this city, has invented a 
machine for mowing, and by a very easy alteration, for 
reaping. - 
It isas simple almost as a wheelbarrow, and works to a 
charm, on reasonably smooth ground. It will work any 
where that the horse rake will. A boy with two horses 
wif! cu€ from 15 to 20 acres a day. The grass is left 
spread evenly over the ground. 
By an alteration, which can be made in half an hour, it 
will become a good reaper, doing as much as any other, 
and leaving the grain out of its way so that you need not 
bind any faster than you choose. It goes upon one 
wheel, and is all iron except the tongue. Price $100, 
and warranted. I have ordered one built for next year. 
I notice great complaint about dogsamongsheep. We 
have stringent laws with us. But after all, the best rem- 
edy I have ever found was a good gun. Any dog found 
on the farm without an owner, should be introduced toa 
dose of powder and lead. 
Dogs are valuable in their place. But they are a tax at 
best, in as much as they add nothing to a farmers profits. 
A sheep well protected adds more to the actual capital of 
the country in one year than all the dogs in a township. 
Put bells on your sheep, and when you hear an unusual 
noise, take your gun on your shoulder, and though you 
may lose a sheep, somebody else will lose a dog. If you 
pay forthe dog, the owner will pay for the sheep. But 
we never find owners. Many people resort to poison, 
but we have never found any necessity for any thing bet- 
ter than a gun, 
The Wool Depot has been very successful. T- have re- 
cently made Jarge sales. The price has advanced steadily 
during the season. 
No. 1, 42c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 3, 3c. @ 32c.; No. 4, 
8c. W9e.; No. 5, 25c. Prime, 1, 47c.; Extra, 60c. 

incerely, Yours, T. C. Perers. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1847. 





Sheep and Dogs=--Taxation. 

Mr. Barenam:—In your Cultivator of Ist August, I 
notice one of your correspondents, Mr. John .Johnston, 
takes the other side of the dog question. He thinks 
that “critter” ought by no. means to be taxed. Why? 
Because he is a very necessary domestic animal,” over 
there in Piqua, I suppose. Well, we have some “domes- 
tic animals” here in Belmont, which we esteem quite 
n too—the horse, the cow, the sheep, &c.; 
and if Mr. Johnston can make it a clear case, we may as 
well be relieved of a heavy “‘burthen” of taxation on 
these animals: “But again, Mr. J. thinks, and he makes 





abitis, of naturalists. 


it a “rule,”’ too, that ‘“‘no man ought to keep stock of any 
kind, without the proper care is taken of it.” According 
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to this rule, no man ought to keep a horse without pro- 
viding an apartment near his sleeping room where the 
horse can be kept secure from thieves!. Why should 
“we who own the soil and work hard to support the gov- 
ernment” be taxed to keep up a®State prison for “va- 
grant’’ horse thieves? All for the “improvideuce and 
neglect’”’ of horse owners? 

ur legislature seems to have adopted a different rule, 
in some respects, from that of Col. Johnston. See Ohio 
Statutes in relation to stud horses and rams. It might 
be stated about thus:—No man ought to keep ait animal 
of any kind which would be likely to injure his neighbor, 
or his property, without taking the necessary care to re- 
strain it. I can’t help thinking that this rule better ac- 
cords with justice, than that of the Col., as well as being 
much preferable on the score of economy. 

How much easier, for instance, for Mr. Johnston to 
chain up his dog every eveaing, than to gather in his 
sheep from distant fields, and so of every farmer in the 
State—thus avoiding the manifest injustice of hnddling 
up these innocent creatures by hundreds in pens, that 
oaety cur may be permitted te roam at large! But 

vis an age of improvement, and Mr. Johuston may 
have reasons for his opinions which lie beyond the ken of 
common minds. 
A Bexmont Farmer. 
Morristown, O., Aug., 1847. 





Lime and Ashes for Wheat— Inquiry. 

Mr. Batenam: As inquiry and improvement is the or- 
der of the day, permit me to make one or two inquiries 
through your paper, in regard to lime and ashes for 
wheat: 

1. Is lime or wood ashes the better article for a top 
dressing on wheat? 

2. Is the fallor the spring the best time for applying 
such dressing? and what quantity should be applied per 
acre? 

3. Is it a good practice to put lime on wheat at the 
time of sowing, and harrowing it in? 

Washington Co., Pa. James Roserrs. 


Answers.—A knowledge of the kind of soil, and the 
length of time it has been under tillage, is necessary be- 
fore definite answers can be given to the above inquiries. 
Mr. Roberts will find several valuable articles on the use 
o! lime and ashes, in our Ist and 2d vols; and the re- 
marks of Dr. Darlington on lime, in No. 3 of current vol., 
p- 18, will afford him most reliable instruction. 

If the land is of a clayey nature, and considerably 
worn, we have no doubt lime would be found more ad- 
vantageous than ashes. But if sandy, ashes might prove 
the best. He can test this by experiment. 

We do not think it is very material whether the appli- 
cation is made in the fall or in the spring, if applied as a 
top dressing. For lime, we believe the spring is cum- 
monly preferred. If leached ashes are used, we think 
harrowing it in with the seed isthe best mode. The 
quantity in all cases must be governed by the character 
and condition of the soil, and the expense of the applica- 
tion. There is but little danger of applying too much. 

Perhaps some of our readerscan give the results of ex- 
periments in the use of lime or ashes as top dressings for 
wheat.—Ep. 


The Mediterranean Wheat. 


Is rv “FLY pROOF?’’—ITS QUALITIES FOR FLOUR AFFECTED 
BY SOIL, 


Frienp BaTenam:—Although it may seem a little be- 
hind the time, I will give you some account of my ex- 
periments with Mediterranean wheat—leaving you and 
others to judge whether the results afford any instruction 
that may be of value. 

First, as to its power to resist the ravages of the fly. 
I sowed seven acres last fall, with a mixture of three- 
fourths old red chaff bearded, and one-fourth Mediterra- 
nean; the result was that owing to the injury done to the 
red chaff by the fly, all who saw the field at harvest ad- 
mitted that three-fourths of the crop was Mediterranean. 
In some.cases as many as ten larve of the fly could be 
found on a single plant in the fall, but whether any were 
found on plants of the Mediterranean could not be de- 
termined. , 

In regard to the qualities of the Mediterranean wheat 
for flour, I notice there is some difference of opinion.— 
Now, in my opinion, the difference in men’s experience 
on this subject, arises from two primary causes: First, in 
order to muke fine flour from Mediterranean wheat, it 
should be cut in a greener state than other varieties—as 
early as can be done without injury. Secondly, much 
depends on the kind of soil on which it is raised. A 
sandy foam, I think is much preferable toclay. My first 
crop of this variety was sown on a clay soil of a lime- 
stone order, and the crop allowed to get quite ripe before 
harvesting. The. result was, the grain was almost as 
dark colored as rye, and the flour of such a quality as 








a farm on which the former occupant had sown some of 
this variety of wheat, on soil more inclining to sand, I 
harvested the crop about the 20th of 6th month (June,} 
when the grain was in the doughey state, and to my 
agreeable surprise I found the grain when thrashed was 
much fairer than I had ever before seen this variety, and | 
weighed 64 Ibs. to the bushel; it also made as good bread | 
as Lever had in my house. 
I think farmers generally would find it to their advan- | 
tage to take more fains in selecting varieties of wheat 

that are adapted to their soils) The Genesee red chaff 
bearded suits well for rich soils, particularly on account 

of its stiffuess of straw, rendering it less liable to lodge 

than any other variety with which I am acquairted.— 

The Rock Wheat is another variety well adapted for rich 

lands; it yields well and is preferable to the other on ac- 

count of its being free from beard. 

I was quite fortunate with my wheat crop this year. 

It did not turn-to cheat, although a good deal winter kill- 

ed. I think there was no more cheat at harvest than was 
sown or existed in the ground. 

I would recommend farmers who are much troubled 
with their wheat turning to cheat, to procure seed from 
those who are not troubled in that way, and hence have 
perfectly clean seed—then destroy any plants of cheat that 
may spring up in the crop before the grain ripens, till the 
seeds are all out of the ground; then I think they will 
soon find an end to transmutation. 

Respeetfully thy friend, 
Isaac WALKER. 





Morgan county, O., 1847. 





Things in the River Counties. 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., O., 
September, 1847. 


Mr. Barenam:—Y ou are perhaps aware that home, and 
the associations of home have fewer charms for some per- 
sons than almost any other place! and having imbibed 
alittle of this feeling for the time being, I concluded to 
make a drive away from home for a few weeks, to see 
how other people were managing matters and things, and 
divest myself of the monotony that surroundedme. Ac- 
cordingly, neighbor R. and myself, and those whom we 
had years ago associated with us for better or for worse, 
made a move up the river, [by land,] passing through a 
portion of this county, (Lawrence,) Gallia, Meigs, 
Athens, and into Washington, as far as Marietta, and re- 
turning home by a different route. 

Well, we had a very good time; found clever people 
along our way, and as a general thing they seem to be 
doing well. Crops generally looked well; though the 
want of rain in July injured the growing crops in some 

arts. The wheat crop was light in straw but a good 
heavy berry, and a pretty fair yield. The corn crop is 
shorter in stalk than usual, but the ears are large and 
promise well. The potato rot had made its appearance 
in some places, but no where so bad as we found it at 
home on our return. The variety called Meshannock 
is affected the worst. Apples and peaches are scarce 
along the river—no fruit of importance. 

At aregular meeting of our Rome and Union Farmers’ 
Club, held during our absence, the premium for the best 
half acre of wheat, was awarded for 21 bushels and 11 }bs., 
orat the rate of 42 bushels 22 Ibs. per acre. In a short 
time it will be known who is entitled to the premiums on 
corn and potatoes.* 

I noticed in my travels, that some farmers are making 
very good improvements about their premises, and doing 
things up about right—planting shade trees about their 
yards and dwelings; keeping their fence corners clean 
from weeds and briars, barn yards in an accessable con- 
dition, &c., &e. But occasionally I noticed the very re- 
verse of all this—even to the locating of the stable on the 
bauk of a stream, so that the water might save the owner 
the trouble of meee away the manure! 

I saw a pair af Buffaloes at Green Bottom, lately bro’t 
from the prairies of the Missouri. They are two years 
old, and appeur healthy and vigorous. Have any success- 
fal attempts been made to domesticate these animals, and 
are they of any advantage when domesticated? 

Pomeroy is a thrifty looking place, and fair to he- 
come an important manufacturing town. T is al- 
ready in operation a fine flouring mill, also an extensive 
iron foundry and rolling mill; and O! the masses of stone 
coal! . I wawtold that not less than 2,000,000 bushels had 
been taken from the hills at this place the present season. 
I rode on a car through one of the hills. About 8 acres 
of space are dug over, (or under,) in a year—one third of 
the coal being left to support the hill. ie 

Old Washington county, the place of our nativity, is 
making some headway in farming as well as other things. 
There are many very beautiful farms along the Mus- 
kingum, and at Belpre, &e. At Watertown, on Wolf 
ereek, I saw the old Block House, erected a year or so be- 
fore Wayne's victory over the Indians. It is said to be 
the only one remaining of those built by the first settle 
of Ohio. Yours, &c., P. 


*Will our friend P., or the president, send us a partic- 
ular account of these crops—describing the soil, culture, 
&c.?—Eb. 





Wool Depots--Fine Sheep--Corn Crop. 
(Lerrer rrom W. H. Lapp.) 
Resrecrep Eprror:—Pursuant to thy request, I senda 


small budget of items, which I hope will be of interest to 
a portion of the readers of thy valuable paper. About 


the 10th of last month, my brother James and self called 
on our mutual friend T. C. Peters, at Buffalo. His wool 
depot at that place we have no question will prove a ben- 
efit to wool growers; as will all depots in eligible sites 
conducted by competent men on correct principles— 
They will, by a proper grading of the wool into sorts, en- 
able the grower of fine wool to realize prices nearer at 
least compensatory for his trouble, risk and expenditures, 
than he has hitherto. By no means the least striking or 
most unsatisfactory evidence of this fact is found in the 
great anxiety manifested by certain manufacturers upon 
the recent establishment of depots of the kind mentioned 
above. Having heretofore had the fine wools of this re- 
gion sent to them at their factories, subject entirely to 
their own grading and own prices, they were perfectly 
satisfied om their part with that way of trading. Rath- 
er than have the wool go into the depots the present 
season, they sent their agents and purchased it of the 
growers at their own doors at an advance of 10 to 15 cts. 
per Ib. for the fine qualities over last years’ prices. Iam 
truly glad they took this course, as it has made things so ev- 
ident to growers of fine wool, they will have to come for- 
ward and pay corresponding prices next year, or the wools 
will be sent to the depots there to be graded and disposed 
of according to their real value in sorts. 
My lambs look uncommonly well this fall. The cross 
of the pure blooded Saxon rams I brought from the east, 
with fine ews, selected from flocks of this region, produce 
remarkably vigorous fine stock. During the past season 
I have obtained through Perkins & Brown, from the flock 
of Charles B. Smith, of Connecticut, his pole ram, so 
widely and justly celebrated as an extra fine stock getter. 
Also another of P. & B. breed, from an ewe brought by 
John Brown and myself from the east, and the old Whit- 
manram. For this lamb I paid them before he was 
shorn the first time, $100. I shall have some choice 
Saxon rams of very superior blood to disposa of this fall. 
Some of my own breeding and some I brought from the 
east, and would dispose of for no other reason than that I 
have bred from them as long as I think most expedient. 
Shall be much pleased at all times to show my stock to 
those interested in growing fine wool. 
T. C. Peters told us he thought the corn crop of New 
York would be double this season what it had been for 
years before, and in traveling the State by private con- 
veyance subsequently, we concluded his estimate was 
probably correct. Indeed the corn crop according to my 
observation and the best information I can get in travel- 
ing, is enermous. This, together with the bountifal har- 
vest of the old world, I think justifies the conclusion that 
prices of grain for the coming season must rule low. 
Thine, &c., Wu. H. Lapp. 
Richmond, Jefferson Co., O., 10th mo., 1847. 


The Fair at Saratoga, N. Y. 

We extract the following items of general interest in 
reference to the New York State Fair, from the last No. 
of the American Agriculturist: 

This great show and farmers’ festival came off at Sara- 
toga, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of September. During 
most of the week preceding and up to Tuesday, it rained 
more or less every day. This untoward weather un- 
questionably kept back some things which otherwise 
would have been exhibited, and probably had an influ- 
ence in the number of people present on the occasion. 
But Tuesday night the clouds were dispelled, and during 
Wednesday and Thursday, the principal show days, the 
weather was truly magnificent. 

Show Ground.—This was admirably chosen, and com- 
prised twenty-three acres, on the top of the rising ground 
just beyond the famous Congress spring, about a quarter 
of a mile north of the centre of the village. The ground 
was fenced in with a high, tight board fence. Inside of 
this a suitable space was set apart for horses and cattle 
all round; next to this was the carriage drive; and next, 
spaces and pens for stock again; so that those passing 
round in carriages and on horseback could obtain an ex- 
cellent view of all the animals present. We this arrange- 
ment an improvement over that of locating the carriage 
road close inside the fence, and hope it may be followed 
at all shows. 

Entering the show ground, the first thing that attracted 
attention, was a large tent on the right, about 120 feet in 
breadth by 180 in length. This was the Floral Hall, 
and was devoted to fruits and flowers. Some 200 feet in 
the rear of this stood the Domestic Hall, 60 by 150 feet. 
The numerous pillars of this building were festooned 
with evergreens, which lent to its architecture a highly 
tasteful and rural appearance. To the left of this the 
Society’s great tent was pitched, covering seats enough 
for 3,000 people. Here the annual speech was delivered 
and the reports of the various committees read on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Still furthor to the left of this was the 
Mechanics’ Hall, 60 by 180 feet, filled with stoves, car- 
riages, tools of various kinds, and farm implements. In 
the year of the great tent, 200 feet dis.ance or so, was 











prejudiced me strongly against it. But having purchased 


Cultivate the mind as well as the soil. 


armers’ Hall, a commodious building, set apart for 
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dairy products. Aside from these, several small tents 
were pitched, for the accommodation of the committees, 
and various other purposes. With the ample grounds, 
and tents, and buildings, the reader will perceive that the 
accommodations for the show were very commodious, 
and reflect great credit on the Saratoga committee, who 
got them up. 

Horses.—Of these there were 166 entries, most of 
which were very good: Tornado, bred by Robert L. 
Stevens, got by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins, and now 
farmed by Mr. Long, of Cambridge, took the first prize 
among blood horses. He isa superb animal, and attract- 
ed much attention. Besides thorough-breds, there were 
several of the celebrated New York roadsters present, a 
stock of horses, by the way, unrivalled for general pur- 

oses. Then there was the ambitious pony-horse of the 
Mstges breed, together with large, strong animals bred 
exclusively for the farm. 

Cattle—Of these there were 203 entries, an unusually 
small number for the State show. They were generally 
good of their kind. Several of the fat oxen were magni- 
ficent, and though only four to six years old, they would 
weigh from 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs.each. Mr. Wadsworth of 
Geneseo, showed eleven pair of fat three year old steers, 
which for size, fineness of form, and early maturity, have 
never been excelled. They were grade Durhams. Mr. 
Elon Sheldon, of Cayuga, exhibited three superb pair of 
working oxen; and Mr. Halsey, of Tompkins, a superior 
pair of fat, red cattle. 

Sheep.—Of these, there 166 entries. The Merinos and 
Saxons were tolerably well represented. Of South 
downs and long wools, we never saw so few. Major 
Reybold, of Delaware, had two specimens of his new Ox- 
fords on the ground. They are of the long woolled vari- 
eties, and weighed upwards of 330 Ib. each. 

Swine.—We regret to say that the show of swine was 
very inferior, less than 30 in all. With the exception of 
a few Berkshires and the improved white English hog, 
we saw nothing niore than those of the ordinary farm 
kind. 

Poultry.—A meagre display enough. Some pretty 
good Dorkings and Polanas, however, together with the 
beautiful small China geese from the flock of Mr. Mesier, 
of Dutchess county. 

Farm Implemenis.—These we as numerous as at any 
show we have visited, and of a much superior kind. In- 
deed, this was the only department that was satisfactorily 
represented at Saratoga. Among the new things most 
worthy of notice was a hemp breaker from Kentucky, 
which we thought very highly of, and a mowing machine 
from Buffalo. The latter is the only one of the kind we 
have ever seen that we think will work well. The 
price is $10). We also saw some excellent iron hurdle 
fences, an account of which we shall give hereafter. 

Dairy Products——There were about enough of these 
to have served up at the dinner tables at oné sitting of 
the hotels at Saratoga. Why there was so little butter 
and cheese we can hardly divine. But if the specimens 
were few, the quality of them was very choice—finer 
butter we never saw; and the cheese, especially the pine 
apple specimens, deserved high praise. 

Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers.—A very good exhib- 
ition of the two latter so far as quality was concerned. 

Domestic Fabrics—Flannels, hosiery, bed spreacs, 
yarn, &c., &c., were displayed in gay profusion, and as 
usual attracted much attention on the part of the fair 
sex. 

Amount of money received.—As near as could be ascer- 
tained when we left the ground, this would: amount to 
about $3,700, at least $60@ short of last year’s receipts, 
and probably $2,300 short of what they would have been 
had the show been held at Troy, to which place it ought 
in justice to have gone. The number spectators present 
were variously estimated. We think they could not 
have been less than 30,000. 

Upon the whole, the show passed off delightfully, and 
has no doubt greatly conduced to the benefit of the agri- 
culture of the state. To say nothing of the advantage to 
the farmers of seeing so many choice animals and pro- 
ducts of various kinds, the bare assemblage of so many 
directly interested in agriculture, and the opportunity of 
exchanging ideas with each other on the subjects which 
all have so much at heart, cannot but be productive of 
much good. Implements and stock to the amount of 
several thousands of dollars were sold during the three 
days of the show. 


Siras Waricut a Farmer.—Some of our readers may 
not be aware that Gov. Wright was a practical farmer as 
well as an eminent statesman. A correspondent of the 
Syracuse Star, giving an account cf his travels in the 
north part of New York during the past summer, says: 


‘From Sacket’s Harbor I descended the St. Lawrence 
to Ogdensburgh, and from thence by stage to Canton, to 
visit Gov. Wright. 

“Gov. Wright and myself are personal friends. I took 
a friend’s privilege to Wisit him sociably. The morning 
after my arrival J accompauied him to the hayfield, and 
admired the ease and grace with which he adorned his 
translation from public to private life. Ah! sir, could 
you have seen him with his cool straw hat and cooler tow 
pants, and noted how dexterously he handled his scythe 








and neatly laid his swaths! Visions of Roman austerity 
and simplicity —Cincinnatus behind the plough, “the no- 
blest Roman of them all’’—danced before my sight, and 
then swelled out into all the pomp and-circumstance of a 
glorious reality. I could not but wish that I had a da- 
guerreotype apparatus at hand, to catch the portrait as it 
was, for the benefit of some future Livy to illustrate and 
adorn his text. His Excellency wasin the best of spirits 
and of health—the tricks of fortune and party do not 
ruffie him a particle.”’ 
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Tne WeartueRr continues cool, with frequent rains; 
and some frost the past two or three nights. The first 
general frost in this vieinity, was the morning of the 13th. 





Darry Farmer’s will not fail to read the able report on 
cheese daries in this paper. The advocates of hogs and 
horses will also find something to interest them. 

Our German Correspondent, and several others, will be 
attended to in our next. 


Sale of Judge Holt’s Cattle —This sale will take place 
at Troy; on Friday the 29th inst., not 28th, as stated in 
advertisement. We again urge those wishing to obtain 
really choice cattle, to be present. None better can be 
found in Ohio, and few in any other State within our 
knowledge. 


LFSale of Perkins & Brown’s Sheep, on the 19th inst.— 


see advertisement. 








Mistakes Correcrep.—Mr. Chas. Button informs us 
that in the notice in his sheep and wool in our paper of 
August 15th, we located him at Franklin Mills, “Knox 
Co.”*—of course it should read Portage Co, 


Prince’s Nursery.—An error occurred in the advertise- 
ment of Wm. R. Prince & Co., on our last page. In the 
6th line from tie bottom the words “Of Fruit trees 4,- 
000,” should read of Pear Trees 4,000, &c. 





Fruit Trees.—As the time for planting fruit trees has 
arrived, we refer readers to the advertisements on last 
page. Such kinds of trees and shrubs as are liable to in- 
jure by the winter, should not be transplanted in the fall- 





Tue Rerort or THE On1o Fruit Convention will be 
published some time next month.. Mr. F. R. Elliot has 
kindly undertaken most of the work of preparing the 
minutes, and will perform it as soon as his other duties 
will permit. Nurserymen and others interested should 
immediately remit payments for copies to be sent them; 
as only asmall part of the means has yet been contribu- 
ted for defraying the expense of publication. We again 
say, it willbe an important and highly useful document. 





Bic Pracues in Iuiinois.—The Alton Telegraph an- 
swers our challenge about peaches, by stating that Mr. 
Strong, of that place, raised peaches the present season 
“Some of which measured fourteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed eighteen ounces.” Well, if that story 
is no hoax, they were a leefle the biggest peaches we ever 
heard of, and they do beat our Columbus peaches in size, 
that’s a fact; but we still think ours were the handsomest 
and best! But the editor says “‘some of them measured” 
&c.—perhaps he is a bit of a wag, and means two or 
three taken together! 


Licutninc.—A valuable barn with its contents, be- 
longing to Dr. Watts, of Chillicothe, was destroyed by 
lightning on the 5th inst.; and a man was killed at the 
same time, at Kingston, Ross county. Other damage 
was done in various parts of the State, by the same storm. 


Notices of Fruit, &c. 

We have received a barrel containing specimens of 
twenty varieties of apples, from H. N. Gillet, of Quaker 
Bottom, Lawrence county, O. These apples were de- 
signed for the Fruit Convention last month, but owing to 
detention at Portsmouth they did not reach us till a week 
afterwards. They were also considerably damaged by 
the heating of the straw in whitch they were packed; 
causing the over-ripening of some kinds and the decay 
of others. The specimens of Cooper, Rome Beauty, and 
Roxbury or Putnam Russetts, were remarkably large 
and handsome, the Russetts especially were so much 
larger than usual, that we should have supposed them an- 
other kind. Cupt. Gillet informs us that he has noticed 
marked improvement in the size of this fruit, caused by 
selecting grafts successively from trees that produce the 
largest and handsomest specimens. Have any other fruit 
growers noticed similar results from the same means, on 
apples? We believe it is admitted that grape vines can 
be improved by selecting cuttings from those that produce 
the fairest bunches; but still as grafting and propagating 
by cuttings are only continuations of the original tree or 
Vine, it is difficult to conceive how any other improve- 
ment is effected than what may be attributed to soil and 
culture, or thriftiness of. the stock. 

The apples from Capt, Gillett will be noticed in the 
Report of the Convention, with other specimens that we 
have received. 

Mr. H. J. Canriexp, of Mahoning county, has sent us 
specimens of a newly imported potato—which we will 
save for planting—and some apples which he says are 
called the “Jillyflower,” in Connecticut, where they are 
highly esteemed. It is the Red Gilliflower of the books 
and catalogues;a very pleasant fall apple, but not consid- 
ered quite first rate. 


The Curculio--Plum Cutlure. 

We don’t like to admit that it is no use to attempt to 
grow fine plums in this country; though very many fruit 
growers we know have come to this conclusion, owing to 
the repeated and complete destruction by that little plague 
the cureulio. Occasionally however we find a person 
who succeeds in saving a good crop, either by accident or 
design; and when we can do so we always take pains to 
learn the circumstances. 

When at the residence of Dr. Kirtland, last month, he 





‘|showed us a tree of fine gages, well loaded with fruit, 


while in other parts of his grounds the whole had been 
destroyed. This one tree stood adjoining to his barn 
yard, where the pigs and poultry had every year resorted, 
and had devoured all the stung fruit that had fallen each 
year, if indeed any had been stung. 

At the residence of Dr. Miller, in Mansfield, a tree of 
Bolmar’s Washington, bore a fine crop the present sea- 
son, trained against the end of his house, directly over 
the side walk of the public street. 

In the garden of Mrs. McCoy, of this city, several va- 
rieties of the choicest plum trees bore finely this season, 
(and have done for several years past,) growing over 
brick pavements, and hard paths, where any fallen fruit 
is daily swept up and removed from the premises. Sev- 
eral other citizens of Columbus have succeeded niore or 
less perfectly in growing fine pluins, by a similar mode of 
practice. 

The Marietta Intelligencer, of a recent date, says that 
fine plums are seldom seen in that region, owing to the 
ravages of the curculio, but Mr. Slocomb, of that place, 
had succeeded jn growing a crop of the very best on two 
trees standing close to his house, one of them trained to 
the wall—while on trees standing in his garden the fruit 
was entirely destroyed. ' 

Do not these facts afford valuable instruction respect- 
ing the PLum and its enemy? 


Procressinc Backwarps.—The Belmont Farmer ex- 
presses the opinion that labor saving machines are of no 
general advantage to community! 








Saxe or W oor.—Messrs. Perkins & Brown, of Spring- 
field, sold to the Burlington Mills Co., Vermont, on 
Thursday of last week, two hundred thousand pounds 
fine wool, at the following prices, viz: 45, 55, 65, 75, 





and 85 cents per pound.--Boston paper. 
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The Fair at Wilmington. 


Precminary Meetinc.—There convened at the Court 
House in Wilmington, on the 9th of October, 1847, a 





r table number of the farmers of Clinton county, 
aud séme of the adjoining counties, pursuant to previous 
notice. 


The meeting was organized by calling Ex-Governor 
Trimble, of Highland county, to the chair, and the ap- 
pointment of Thomas J. Carothers, oar. : 

The chairman of the meeting briefly ard forcibly pre- 
sented the importance and the object for which the meet- 
ing wascalled. Isaiah Morrisand A. E. Strickler also 
addressed the meeting, on the subject of fostering the 
agricultural interests of the State of Ohio in general, 
and Clinton township in particular. : 

On motion of A. E. Strickler, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: f 

Resolved, That this meeting appoint three committees, 
to attend to all matters pertaining to the district fair, to 
be held at Wilmington, on the 20th proximo. 

Whereupon, Isaiah Morris, George D. Haworth, and 
Isaac B. Thomas, were appointed a committee of arrange- 
ments; and John Hadley, Charles R. Brown, Doctor Ed- 
ward Burson and A. E. Strickler, were appointed a com- 
mittee to assess the amount to be paid by persons that 
shall exhibit any and all kinds of stock,, agricultural im- 
plements, &c., &c., &c., at the fair, and also to determine 
the amount of premiums to be awarded to each. 

Also R. B. Harlan, B. Hinkson, John Hazard, Eli Gas- 
kill, and Samuel Pyle, were appointed a committee to se- 
lect. competent persons to act as Judges for said fair. 

Orn motion, the committee of arrangements were in- 
structed to procure the attendance of Ex-Governor Mor- 
row, to deliver an address on the occasion. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

ALLEN Trimsue, Chairman. 

T. J. Carothers, Secretary. 








Meetine 1n Knox Co.—Ata meeting of our Farmers’ 
Club on Saturday last, it was resolved that the farmers of 
old Knox be invited to meet at Mt. Vernon on Saturday 
the 6th of November next, for the purpose of organizing 
a County Agricultural Society, under the existing law of 
the State.” 


In a letier from Wm. Bevans. 





Inquiries--Analysis of Soil--Charcoal. 

Mr. Batenam:—W hat quality of soil is necessary for 
making an analysis? Should a portion of the subsoil be 
included, and how deep below the surface? I may have 
an opportunity of sending to your city the coming win- 
ter, and | want to know how much to send. 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


ranged for the occasion, and was well filled with the pro- 
ducts of the farm, the orchard, the garden and the work- 
shop, appropriately relieved by rich boquets of flowers, 
ané specimens of fan¢y work, and of the fine arts. We 
were all surprised and delighted at the accummulated 
evidences of thrift inall departments of business pursued 
among us. We would be glad to specify, but must not. 

In the line of garden vegetables, there was a gratify- 
ing display of beets, cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, and 
so on tothe end of the catalogue. Some of these speci- 
mens were giants in their way. A sugar beet was pre- 
sented by R. Campbell, of this place, weighing, with the 
top, a fruetion over thirty pounds. We shall be glad to 
learn that the state can furnish a larger one. 

The earlier fruits were gone; but such a collection of 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes, and quinces, has never 
Vircinta. | bem seen before in these parts. Among them were many 

~ "of the best fruits of the East and of the West. 

Remarxs:—We do not profess to know much about| At half-past1 P. M., a procession of men and women, 
the subject of the foregoing inquiry ; and therefore re- | Citizens, students ahd strangers, was formed at the col- 

eth ‘ialnid endl Mia! cuts “danek Orden eiinetiénen. to | RO chapel, and marched to the church to listen to the 
q . P P P » | address. An appropriate banner was prepared for the 
furnish an answer. We are confident however that very | occasion, and presented to the society by two artists of 
many farmers and others injure their hams by placing | this place, Messrs. Brokam & Merriam. ‘| he device was 
them too near the fire when smoking, as they are com- |a beautiful farm house and farm, tastefully laid out and 








Construction of a Smoke House. 
Mr. Batenam:—Will you or some one of your cor- 
respondents inform us as to the best mode of construc- 
ting a smoke house, for curing hams and bacon for fam- 
ily use? I have seen it stated that the fire should be 
shied at such a distance from the meat as will allow the 
smoke to cool before it enters the room. Is this essential 
in order to secure the highest excellence of our hams, 
&c? If soit seems to me that a majority of the far- 
mers in this country need to be informed of the fact, so 
that they may abolish their hollow logs, old casks, and 
similar cheap contrivances for smoke houses. 
Yours, &c., 








| 
pelled to do in the small affairs used assmoke houses, un- 


embellished with shrubbery and ornamental trees, not 


presenting, however, simply a front yard and parlor view 


lass great care is taken to use very little fire, with damp| of the establishment, but such a view as you would get 


sawdust for fuel._—Eb. 





Superior MopE or curinc Hams.—Agreeably to your | 
request, 1 send you the process of curing the hams I 
sent you in March, which recently culled forth the ad- 
miration of the American Agricultural Association, and 
the Farmer’s Club at New York. 

I made a pickle of two quarts of salt, to which I added 
one ounce of summer savory, one ounce sweet marjo- 
ram, one ounce allspice, half ounce saltpetre, and one 
pound brown sagar; I boiled the whole together, and 
applied the mixture, boiling hot, to one hundred pounds 
of ham, and kept in the pickle three or four wecks. 

My process of smoking was not the most expensive, 
but may not be the less available on that account. [| 
smoked the hams in a seed cask, with one head in, with 





asmall hole for the smoke to come out ; hung my hams 
to the head, and used about a peck of mahogany saw- 
dust for fuel. [I smoked them but one week.—Ez. Pr. 


How To keep Pumexins—Inquiry.—Mr. Editor:—As 
this is about the time with us for gathering in pumpkins, 
could you inform your readers of the best mode for keep- 
ing them through the winter? We are very fond of 
pumpkin pies, and should be pleased to learn the best 
mode for preserving them. A. Barp. 








I am clearing landand expect to burn charcoéf to 
on my fallows next summer. How should it be applied? 
Yours, &c., 


James Bamrorp. 
Adams county, O., Oct. 1847. 


Remarxs.— ‘These inquiries are all answered in the first 
volume of our paper; and friend Bamford, or any other 
person can obtain it free of postage by remitting us $1. 

One pound of soil (well dried) we believe is the usual 
quantity taken for analysis. It should be selected of an 
average quality, tothe depth usually plowed. There is 
no person in this city at the present time prepared to 
make analysis of soils; nor are we sure there is any one 
in the’State. Any good practical chemist can do the 
work, but the expense and labor is quite considerable.— 
Dr. Cuas. A. Raymonp, of Cincinnati, advertised to make 
analysis very cheap, in our paper two years ago. 

Charcoal should be ground in a bark mill, or pulver- 
ized in some other way and spread on the land at the rate 


of 25°to 100 bushels per acre, at the time of sowing wheat 


and harrowed in. See articles on this subject in our vols. 
1 and 2. 





Medina Agricultural Society. 
Mepina, Sept. 30, 1847. 


Frienp Gray:—Yesterday | attended the Medina Ag- 
art of the 
resented, and I was told that more 
than ever had on any previous oc- 
casion. Cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, of all sorts, 
sizes and conditions, entered the arena for the premiums. 
Every thing seemed to be there but the elephant—I did 


ricultural Fair at Medina. 
county came well rep 
enthusiasm prevail 


he icultural 


not see him. 


Agriculture is looking up here as may be scen by these 
Exhibitions and the spirit manifested on such occasions. 
There are no better farmers in the State than Medina 
to be able to attend your County Fair 
you. You may 
y articles, but in fat hogs, pret- 


produces. I ho 
on the 12th trey ptbetvanton notes with 
beat us in fruits and fanc 
ty girls and boancing babies, you “ can’t come in.” 
Yours, J. B. 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Osace Onanae Szev.—A few quarts for sale at the of- 
fice of this paper, price as heretofore—$3 per quart. 








Warren Co., O. 


‘Pumpkin Butter.” 

Mr. Eprror:— In answer to the inquiry of “Mary,” as 
to the best mode of making pumpkin butter, I would 
send you the following, which is our plan, and which 
suits our taste very well. Strictly speaking, it is not 
pumpkin butter, but we call it such:—To one barrel of 
sweet cider, boiled down about one third, take about two 
bushels of pumpkins, cut in pieces like you would ap- 
ples, (peeled and cored, of course,) and if your kettle be 
large you cau put them nearly all into the cider at once, 
but if small, boil a part of them soft in cider in another 
kettle, (copper or brass,) and as it boils down put the 
balance in, stirring it all the time, until you boil down to 
about 10 or 12 gallons Just before taking off, spice to 
suit the taste. We putin about one half pint of ground 
cinnamon to the above quantity. If you know a better 
plan than the above, which, doubtless you do, please 
throw this under the table and let us have it. 


Marion Co., O. 





Marrua. 








Annual Fair at Oberlin. 


eultural and Horticultural Society took pl 
September 29. 

he forenoon was occupied by the com 
arrangement and examination of the various 


extensive. 


stock, willbring a sure raward. 


men if every pursuit. 


Th 
dela 


cattle for the rest to look at. Some were not delinquen 


trouble to afford him the same privilege in return. 
But we did not design to complain. 





whole, very encouraging.. The “Music Hall” was ar 





| 


Mr. Eprror: The Annual Fair of the Oberlin Agri- 
rday, 


n the 
icles and 
animals presented. The array of animals was net very 
Many of the farmers of our vicinity, as well 
as of other places, have yet to learn that a little time and 
labor devoted to a comparison of their various kinds of 


Our society, as yet, has awarded no premiums. We 
depend solely upon the interest of the farmersin the sub- 
ject itself, and upon the love of excellence natural to| 


in this respect; but favors of this sort must be reciprocal. 
A man should be ashamed to enjoy the privilege of look- 
ing at his neighbor’s stock, when he will not take the 


The interest 
manifested, and the variety of the exhibition were, on the 


from the field, standiug by the side of the farmer at his 
plow. Its motto was “Liberty and Labor.”’ This, too, 
was the subject of the address, which was done up in 
Professor Thome’s best, rich in rhetoric, wit and truthfal- 
ness. The society and audience requested a copy for 
publication. The remainder of the afternoon was de- 
voted to the exhibition at the Musie Hall. 

The evening was occupied with reports from the vari- 
ous committees on articles exhibited, and though the 
evening was somewhat wet, the chapel was well filled, 
and the audience highly entertained for nearly three 
hours. 

No small part of the interest attaching the exercises of 
the afternoon and evening was due to the music from 
the choir, under the direction of Professor Allen. Many 
a one bends to his work more cheerfully to-day, as the 
words of the last song linger on his ear: 

“There's a good time coming, boys, 
Wait a little longer.” 

We send you this sketch, not to ‘‘astonish the natives,” 
nor you, Mr. Editor, with our “great doings,” but to 
encourage others to “go and do likewise,’ or better. 
The inhabitants of every little town may, with great 
profit and interest, set apart one day in the year as an 
agricultural anniversary, a holiday for labor. Other in- 
terests have their days of rejoicing; why should not 
LaBor straighten his back once a year, and look around 
to see what he has done. 

In behalf of the Society, 
J. H. Farrcuixp, 
H. C. Sarrorp, 
N. W. Hopeg, 
Oberlin, Sept. 30, 1847. 


From Transactions N. Y. State Ag. Society. * 
Report on Cheese Dairies. 

Mr. Johnson, on behalf of the committee to which was 
referred the communications in answer to the circular 
issued under a resolution of the society, relative to the 
manufacture of cheese, and the management of cheese 
dairies, respectfully reports: 

That the committee have examined two communica- 
tions which have been submitted to them by Newbury 
Bronson of Wyoming county, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Ottly of Ontario county, and they are gratified at the at- 
tention which has been given to the inquiries instituted 
by the society, and that the results thus far, are in so high 
a degree satisfactory. 

The increasing importance of the dairy business, since 
the opening of the European markets, has encouraged 
our farmers, to engage much more extensively than form- 
erly in the manufacture of cheese. The advantage of 
shipping only a first rate article, is now generally under- 
stood by those engaged in the shipping business. Where 
cheese is put up in good order, and of choice quality, it 
readily commands from one to two cents more per pound 
than a middling or tolerably fair article. This advance 
alone is sufficient to encourage the manufacturer to adopt 
such measures, as will enable him at all times to have his 
cheese of the requisite quality. It is important that the 
Society should so direct their efforts, as to secure an uni- 
formity as far as practicable in the preparation of 
cheese for market. It cannot be disguised, that very 
| many of our dairymen, do not as yet, prepare their cheese 


Committee. 

















We do not complain of the absence of the farmers.| in such a manner as to obtain the confidence of shippers. 
were on hand, each expecting that his neighbor 
do what he himself neglected to do, viz: drive his 


The Society, m submitting the inquiries to the dairy- 
men, hoped to obtain such information, as to the best lo- 
cation, on account of climate, soil, grasses, &c., for the 
production of a superior article, as would lead to valua-~ 
ble and important results. ‘The committee believe, that 
if these inquiries are pursued, eventually a mass of infor~ 
mation will be obtained, that will prove of great value; 
and they indulge the hope that it will result in a uniform 
| system, in the tion of cheese, so as to render the 
- | dairies of our State, uniformly equal to avy ia the world. 
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It has been said by an experienced English dairyman, 
Mr. Hayward, (vide. Cultivator, 1844, page 165,) “That 
the quality of the cheese does not depend upon the supe- 
rior richness of the soil, or the fineness of the herbage; 
for cheese of the first quality is often made from land of 
inferior description, and from herbage of the coarsest na- 
ture. Nor does the quality of the cheese depend on the 
breed of cows, for cheese of the best quality is made from 
the milk of cows of all the different breeds in the cou1- 
try; it principaily depends on the management of the 
cows, as to their food, &c., of the milk in converting it 
into cheese, and of the cheese, till it is fit for market.”’ 

The*committee are aware that very much depends on 
the management of the dairy, after the milk is placed un- 
der the care of the dairymaid, and if there is a failure 
here, the cheese will not be of superior quality. They 
cannot subscribe to the other suggestions which are made, 
that the soil, herbage or breed of cattle have nothing to 
do with the quali'y of the cheese. It will be seen from 
statements which accompany this report, that a difference 
was manifest in both instances as to the quality of the 
cheese on account of the herbage. 

Mr. Bronson states that he gives a decided preference 
to white clover for pasture, after an experience of many 
years. Mr.and Mrs. Ottley say, “That when the cows 
were in clover pasture, then the cheese were larger and 
richer, than when made from any other pasture.” 

Mr. White, in his prize essay on cheese making in Che- 
shire, England, before the Royal Agricultural Society of 
1845, says: “The richness of the cheese depends upon the 
quality of the milk, or in other words, the proportion of 
cream which the milk contains.’’ It is believed that this 
is the exprience of every dairyman who has given, as he 
should, attention to the subject. 

It is evident that the quantity of milk which can be ob- 
tained from a cow, must depend on the herbage and 
breed of cows, in a great degree. Mr. W hite, in the es- 
say referred to, says: ‘The annual produce of cheese per 
cow, depends upon the quality of the animal, and of the 
land, or rather of the herbage.’ It is important then, 
to ascertain, if there is any portion of;-the State best 
adapted to the production of grasses suitable for the 
secretion of milk, and if there is any breed of cows supe- 
rior in yielding milk. The efforts of the society cannot 
be directed at this time to a subject more worthy of their 
attention. The communications which have been re- 
ceived, show the importance of the inquiries which have 
been submitted; and it is to be regretted, that the premi- 
ums offered, had not been much larger in amount,as some 
of our most extensive dairymen declined making the ex- 
periments, on account of the increased expenditures to 
which they would have been subjected. The committee 
would most respectfully suggest, that increased premi- 
ums be offered for the ensuing year, and they indulge the 
hope, that a much larger number of experiinents will be 
made, the results of which will undoubtedly prove of 
much interest to the society, and to those engaged in this 
important branch of agriculture. on 

From the reports presented by the county societies, 
anc from other sources, the committee are satisfied, that 
the quantity of cheese obtained from each cow in the 
State, is very much less than it should be. But little in- 
formation can be obtained from the last State census, as 
to the amount from each cow, as the number of cows 
from which cheese was manufactured is not separately 
given. The whole number of cows milked in the State, 
as returned, is 999,430; adopting 333,163, one-third of 
that number, as used in the manufacture of cheese, and 
this is probably less than the actual number, it would 
give about 110 Ibs. as the product of each cow; the whole 
quantity of cheese manufactured being 36,744,956 Ibs. 

In the county of Herkimer, where cheese is more ex- 
tensively manufactured than in any other in the State, 
and where the cheese is of superior excellence, much of 
it commanding in the English market as high prices as 
the best Cheshire cheese, the amount per cow Is 226 Ibs. 
In the town of Fairfield, in that county, 350 lbs. per cow; 
and in some dairies in that county, as high as 680 !bs.— 
The annual average in one dairy, Mr. Alonzo L. Fish’s, 
for three sucessive years, was Ibs. per cow, and in 
one of these years (14 lbs. was obtained. (Vide ‘Trans. 
N. Y.S. Ag. Soc., 1844, pp. 227—8, 9.) 

The Cheshire dairies in England average 336 lbs. per 
cow, and from selected cows 56) ibs. 

These examples show what has been done by a proper 
care in the selection of cows, and by attention to their 
feed and management both winter and summer. Many 
farmers sustain great loss by not feeding their cows prop- 
erly during the winter. The committee believe that the 
yield for the whole State may be increased to 400 Ibs. to 
each cow, and that without extra feed. This would give 
a large addition to the resources of the farmers and the 
wealth of the State. 

Taking the number of cows by the last census 333,163, 
and 400ibs. to each cow, it would give as the result 133,- 
265,200 lbs., instead of 36 millions and upwards as re- 
turned by the last census, This at five cents per pound, 
which is certainly a fair estimate, would inerease the 
amount of receipts over and above what was received 
$5,026,012 This certainly is an object worthy of the 
attention of every one who is interested in the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interest of the State. Notonly 
is the agricuiturist interested in this increase, but the 





commercial interest would be greatly advanced, and the 
increase of tolls and transportation would add much to the 
wealth of our State. Success in this branch of agricul- 
tural indastry would tend much to encourage efforts in 
other departments, and its beneficial effects would be feit 
throughout the entire State. 

Acting then as this society does for the general good, 
and desirous to improve and advance particularly the ag- 
ricultural interests of the State, here is presented an ob- 
ject worthy of the efforts of the society, and one, too, 
where success is certain, if well directed, and persevering 
efforts are put forth. The communications which have 
been presented to us at this time, are in the opinion of the 
committee, such as most clearly to show that cheese at 
the rate of 400 lbs. per cow can be realized, and that with- 
out extra feed. It may perhaps be said, that all dairy- 
men cannot obtain cows from which so much cheese can 
be made. And why not? It is presumed that there is 
not a single dairy in this State, of amy considerable ex- 
tent, in which there are not cows at this time from which 
that amount of cheese can be made. By judicious atten- 
tion in selecting and keeping the best cows, discarding 
those which are:inferior, a stock would soon be secured 
that would produce thedesired amount. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that proper care and attention 
must be given to the animals. Without this is done, no 
matter what may be the value of the animals, the dairy- 
man must fail of success. The cows should be provided 
in winter with comfortable shelter, should be well litter- 
ed, and with a sufficiency of food to keep them in good 
condition. A supply of roots and shorts, to be fed occa- 
sionally, would be amply repaid by the increased product. 
Unless farmers can be induced to take suitable care of 
their animals, they can have no reasonable ground to ex- 
pect a successful result. 

Great credit is due to the enterprising gentlemen, who 
at so much expense, have introduced improved breeds of 
cattle into this State. . This society owes much of its 
prosperity and usefulness to these public spirited individ- 
uals. They have the satisfaction, too, of seeing on every 
hand the value of the improvements which have been 
made to our native stock through their instrumentality. 
It is hoped, too, that they are realizing in some measure 
areturn for their liberal expenditure. Itis believed, that 
in the selection of animals heretofore made, there has not 
been as much attention given to their properties, as re- 
gards the production of milk,.as was desirable. There 
are herds of animals in England of the best breeds, that 
are valuable not only, but highly prized for their milking 
properties. Ifa proper selection from some of these an- 
imals should be made, a cross with our best native milk- 
ers would soon produce a valuable stock of dairy animals, 
doubtless equal to any in the world. The superiority of 
the cows in the London dairies, for milk, is well known 
to every person cnversant with the subject. There is no 
reason to doubt that these animals generally would prove 
equally valuable for the dai In each of the two largest 
dairies, from seven to nine hundred cows are kept. All 
breeds are to be found here to some extent, but the short 
horns are greatly in the majority, and are generally found 
to be the most abundant milkers. 

The committee do not deem it necessary to go into an 
examination of the different methods of preparing cheese. 
In every part of the management of the dairy, however, 
regularity and neatness are absolutely indispensible. — 
Nothing whatever will compensate for the want of these. 
While many of our dairies are in this respect, not only 
unexceptionable, but present a most attractive appear- 
ance, it is a matter of regret that there are those, and not 
a few in number, which are sadly deficient, and need a 
speedy application of the brush and pure water. 

In England, as well as in this country, the main reli- 
ance, as to the quality of the cheese, depends upon the 
person engaged in its manufacture. Usually the farmer’s 
wife, or some female employed for the purpose, superin- 
tends the whole. Upon her skill, care and: constant at- 
tention, very much depends. ~The labor is incessant, 
from a very early hour in the morning, until late at night; 
and one who has witnessed her at her labors will be satis- 
fied thatubey are of no ordinary kind. The superiority 
of th depends much on the skill and tact of the 
maid she may not be able fully to explain to oth- 
ers, th conscious of the ability to perform the work 
as it should be done. There are certain general requi- 
sites which must be observed, and which appear sufficient- 
ly in the statements which y this report, as well 
as in others which have been ished in the volumes of 
the Transactions of the society. 

The following are the questions which were proposed 
to dairymen under the resolution of the society: 


Premiums on cheese dairies for 1846. 

First premium, - - - - $50 
Second premium, - - - = 30 
Third premium, . - - - 20 

The persons making applications for premiums, must 
submit written answers to the following questions: 

1. What is the locality of your farm, its elevation, and 
latitude? 

2. How much land under cultivation? How much‘in 
pastzre ana in meadow? 

3. What is the nature of your soil and subsoil? 

4. What plants or grasses do you use for pastures?— 





What for hay, and how are your meadow lands treated, 
and how much hay do they yield per acre? 

5. How many pounds of milk fromeach cow? How 
many from the whole herd? 

6. How many cheeses to 1.0 pounds of milk? The 
quantity of milk during the season? The quantity of 
cheese during the season? The quantity of cheese to 
each cow? 

7. At what time do you commence making cheese? 

8. Do you rear the calves? Do you keep swine? 

9. What feed is used besides grass anu hay? 

10. A particular account of the method of making 
cheese? The quantity of the cheese, and its price in 
market, and place where sold? 

11. The number of cows milked? The breed of the 
cows and their ages. 

12. What difference, if any, has been observed in the 
quantity of cheese yielded by the same quantity of milk 
given by different cows? 

13. Has any particular kind of herbage been noticed 
to have an influence in increasing the proportion of 
cheesy matter in a given quantity of milk? 

14. Any other particulars which are important as it 
regards the management of the dairy, so as to determine 
the best method of conducting a dairy? 

It is expected that the questions will be answered with 
precision, and that all the operations of the dairy will be 
carefully noted during the entire season. The object of 
the society is, to ascertain as far as practicable all thet re- 
lates to the manufacture of cheese, the quantity of milk 
per cow, the quantity of cheese, and the quantity of 
cheese per each 100 pounds of milk; the kinds of plants 
and grasses best adapted to producing milk for cheese; the 
best, breed of cows, and location of farms best adapted to 
the manufacture of cheese. 

From Mr. Bronson’s statement it appears 

That his farm is located in the town of Warsaw, Wy- 
oming county, on a hill west of the valley of Allen’s 
creek, at an elevation of from three to four Lentil feet 
above the creek; and is estimated at from eight hundred 
to one thousand feet above tide water, in latitude about 
42 deg. 50 min. 

He has 110 acres in pasture, 50 acres in meadow, and 
10 acres under the plow. 

‘he soil of this meadow is a deep black muck; the sub- 
soil of a clay hard pan. 

The soil of this pasture is mostly of a coarse gravel, 
with sandy loam; the subsoil the same; underlaying rock 
is shale. 

His meadows have timothy and red clover, with a mix- 
ture-of red top; are highly manured with barn yard ma- 
nure,and no other manure is usec. Average yield 14 
tons per acre. 

His pastures have white clover and timothy, with a 
mixture of red top; the clover predominating. 

His cows yield an average of 33 Ibs. 8 ounces of milk 

xr day. The whole herd, 44 cows, in June, 1,474 lbs. 

he quantity of cheese from 100 lbs. milk in June was 9 
Ibs. 40z. In September, 12 Ibs. 7 oz. 

The average number of cows through the season was 
4). The whole quantity of milk during the season was 
170,666 lbs. Eight-tons of cheese were manufactured, 
including 5)0 Ibs. of butter, which is estimated as equal 
to half a ton of cheese. This estimate of the butter is 

robably lower than the actual amount, as a pound of 
batter usually will equal 24 to 24 of eheese. This re- 
sult, however, as stated by Mr. Bronson, gives and aver- 
age of 400 lbs. of cheese to each cow. 

From the extreme drought of six weeks, during the 
season, the quantity of cheese was dimi at Teast one 
ton. 

Mr. Bronson commences making cheese about the 15th 
of April, and ends about the first of December. 

He does not rear his calves, but keeps swine, and has 
fattened twenty-five the past season. Uses no feed but 
grass and hay. 

His cheese sold at the dairy this year at 5} cents per 
Ib., the purchaser furnishing the boxes; the cheese to be 
delivered 15 miles from Mr. B.’s residence, and no allow- 
ance made for the greenness of the cheese. 

The cheese of the preceding year were sold in May 
last for 8 cts. per lb., at Rochester. 

His cows are nearly ail of native breed, between five and 
ten years of age. 

r. Brongon has made an experiment which satisfies 
him that the quality of the milk greatly affects the quan- 
tity of cheese. He selected an equal quantity of his best 
and poorest milk, and the yield of the poorest was seven- 
teen per cent. less, than the best. Heretofore he has 
doubted on this subject, bat this experiment was entirely 
satisfactory, and temoved all his doubts. 

A decided preference is given, by Mr. B., to white clo- 
ver for pasture. . 

He has been e for twenty years.in the dairy 
business. His method of managing his dairy is annexed, 
and it will be seen that, first of all, neatness in all his 
utensils is most carefully observed. There are some pe- 
culiarifies in his method of making cheese, which are 
worthy of notice. Less salt is used than . most dairy- 
men; but he adds eight ounces of sal nitre, finely pulver- 
ized, to 60 Ibs. Salina salt. This serves to increase the 
richness, and preserves the flavor of the cheese. Too 
much salt has a tendency ‘to injare in both respects. 
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He preserves his cheese, after they are taken from the 
ress, on hemlock shelves, in an upper room, where the 
sun strikes the His reasons for this are: That it 
keeps up a rapid fermentation, until the dampness of the 
whey is gone. It preserves the flavor and quality of the 
cheeese. The danger of cracki 
considers this more than counte 


ed by the quality 
of his cheese. 


To the question, What makes bad cheese? he answers, 


“Sour, unclean vessels, bad rennets, too much salt, or too 
slightly mixed, slight pressure, and at after press- 
ing, are among the principal causes which produce bad 
cheese. 


He presses his cheese powerfully, from two to four 
days. They are made 74 inches thick, in a hoop sixteen 


inches in diameter, and have a bandage round the edge. 


The statement of Mr. Bronson which accompanies our 
report. is full in every particular, and is verified by his 
afhd years, he is 
for all our 
markets, is mainly correct, and that when the cheese is 
carefully prepared, it will produce from year to year an 
article of uniform good quality. This is a result very 
desirable to be attained, and which must add greatly to 


avit. From his experience of twent 
satisfied that his method, taken as a ebele 


the value of any dairy. 


The result of this dairy shows that 400 Ibs. of cheese 
per cow has been obtained, without any other feed than 
grass and hay, and had it not been for the unusual drought 
of the season, 450 Ibs. would have been realized. Had 
Mr. Bronson fed the whey to his cows as practiced by | 
Mr. Fish and Mr. Hall, (see Transactions 1844, 227 °8 | 
*9,) he undoubtedly would have added 100 Ibs. more 
Every one 
we think, on examining this statement so carefully pre- 
that there is little difficulty in 
obtaining at least 400 lbs. of cheese from each cow, from 


cheese from each cow during the season. 
pared, must be satisfi 
a dairy of moderate size. 


From Mr. and Mrs. Ottley’s statoment it appears: 
That they manufactured from the milk of eight cows 


in the month of June and July, 1248 lbs. of cheese from 
10,4.0 Ibs. of milk; 100 Ibs of milk averaging 9 lbs. of 
cheese. The average pounds of milk from’ each cow 
daily, is a little over 21 lbs. The highest yield being 28 


lbs., and the lowest 15. 


The cows are fed hay and grass only, and the calves 
are reared and swine are kept from the dairy. His farm 
lies in the town of Phelps, Ontario county, elevation 
It is generally level, 
He has two hundred acres un- 
der cultivation. Fifty acres in pasture and fifty in 


above tide water estimated 450 feet. 
with some small ridges. 


meadow, the residue under the plow. 


The soil is mostly gravel; one third sandy loam, subsoil 


gravel, and a small part clay. 
The meadows are timothy and clover. 
best hay for cows. He 


third year. 


tons per acre. 


Mrs. Ottley gives the method of manufacture’ of the 
cheese, which will be found in the report annexed. It 
will be seen on examination, that neatness in every thing 
appertaining to the cheese is most carefully observed.— 
The quality of the cheese is of the first character, as ap- 
pears from the price which it commands in the market at 
home, from $8 to $10 per hundred. The second prem- 
jum was awarded to cheese from this dairy, at the State 
Fair at Utica, in 1845, when a more severe competition 
existed than has ever been witnessed in this State. There 
were thirty-six competitors, and over one hundred cheese 


were exhibited, not one of which, say the committee 
“that might not be-a desirable present to a friend.” 


The breeds of cows were four, a cross of Devons and 


Holderness, and four, a cross of Durhams and natives 


The Devons and Holderness are considered the best for 
dairy purposes, yielding the largest quantity of milk, and 
continuing to do so through theseason. The cows range 


from 5 to 10 years of age. 


No difference has been observed in the quantity of 
cheese from the same quantity of milk, except when the 
cows were kept in clover pasture, the cheese were larger 
and richer than when made from any other pasture. In 
hot weather, the operations have to be performed more 


speedily than in cool weather. 
Mr. Ottle 


cessful. 


Had the manufacture of cheese been continued for the 
whole season, which will average over six months, the 
amount from each cow would undoubtedly have been 
four hundred pounds and upwards. June and July are 
probably two as favorable months as could be selected 
good as at any period 


together; the feed is then quite as 


of the season, and the weather generally favorable. The 
ene a be nt yey as very good indeed, —_— 

ept on hay and grass alone, and certainly much larger 
than is usually obtained from dairies in this State. It is 
apparent from this statement, that without any extra 
feed, from good cows, 400 Ibs. and upwards per cow may 
be realized per annum. 


is increased, but he 


The flat land 
in meadow red top, which Mr. Ottley states produces the 
lows up his meadows every 
The pasture land is mostly clover, which is 
plowed once in two years, if the yield is not equal to two 


has been engaged in the manufacture of 
cheese for 19 years, and he prefers the method of making 
which he practices, to any other. From thecharacter of 
his cheese, it would seem to the committee quite safe at 
least for him to continue it, having hitherto been so suc- 


Mr. and Mrs. Ottley have answered all the questions 
which were submitted, and a certificate as to the facts, 
occompanies the statement, signed by Thomas M. Ottley 
and Miss Lucy L. Homes, who assisted in weighing the 
milk and cheese. 

The committee would recommend that the first prem- 
ium of $50, be awarded to Newbury Bronson, of War- 
saw, Wyoming county, he having pursued the manufac- 
ture of cheese during the whole season, and carefully 
complied with the regulations of the society. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ottley, of Phelps, Ontario Co., 
the second premium, of $30, they having, during the time 
they manufactured cheese, complied with the require- 
ments of the society. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

B. P. JOHNSON, 
T. C. PETERS, 
Committee. 
January 20th, 1847. 


Culture of Cranberries. 

The cranberry grows naturally, and quite abundantly, 
in some of the northern counties of this state, and smaller 
patches are found as far south as Licking county; but 
although numerous attempts have been made at cultivat- 
ing the plant by artificial plantations, we know only of 
one or two persons who have succeeded atal!. The cause 
of this want of success is not known with certainty; but 
we are inclined to think it is to be attributed to a defi- 
ciency of sand, (and in some cases a lack of moisture) in 
the soil. And yet the natural cranberry swamps which 
we have examined do not appear to abound in sand, but 
consist mainly of black muck, or vegetable deposit. Our 
friends, Sprague, of Newark, Cox of Zanesville, and La- 
tham, of Columbus, have each tried to grow cranberries, 
on wet soil of this kind, and have failed—the plants grow- 
ing but slowly, if at all, and grass and weeds soon gain- 
ing the mastery. Has any one of our readers succeded 
in growing cranberries except on sandy soil? 

The following remarks on this subject from the Yar- 
mouth (Mass.) Register, are to the point: 

Cranserry Cutture.—We are not aware of a single 





taken up with as much soil as will stick to the roots, and 
planted in the pateh two or three inches deeper than they 
stood in the bed, in rows from north to south, four to six 
feet distant from each other, and about three feet between 
the plants. The soil must be kept free from weeds, and 
occasionally worked with the hoe. 
On the appearance of the fruit, the first and most im- 
rtant, trimming of the vines takes place. The plants 
by this time become full of side shoots; three or 
four of the best branches nearest to the root are retained; 
all the other branches are removed, and the center 
branches cut off above the eye nearest to the fruit, as in 
the case of grape vines. 

The second trimming of the vines takes place when 
the fruit is set on all the (mother) branches, by cutting 
off all superfluous branches or side shoots, as in the first 
trimming. 

So soon as the fruit commences ripening, which man- 
ifests itself by the appearance of color, another (third) 
trimming takes place. When three or four of the most 
promising branches are selected for commencing fruit 
setting, the weakest shoots or suckers on the other fruit 
branches must be removed and the tops cut off, above the 
eyes nearest the fruit, even though they be covered with 
blossoms. 

The remaining fruit being by this trimming exposed to 
the uninterrupted power of the sun, are brought to per- 
fection with ~aaedl wert rapidity. 

The trimming should be repeated, in the manner pre- 
scribed, as often as necessary, and care taken not to 
tramp on the vines. 

It has been the pleasure of the writer to cultivate To- 
matoes according to these rules for the last three years, 
receiving a full crop of new fruit until severe frost killed 
the vines—and a constant improvement in the quantity 
and quality of fruit, until it has become like those exhib- 
ited before the Cincinnati Horticultural Society at their 
meeting on the 17th ult. 





Fair of the Oberlin Ag. Society 
The Editor of the Elyria Oourier notices the fair at 
Oberlin as follows: 


We were present on Wednesday last at the anniver- 
sary of thissociety. ‘To say that we were gratified with 
what we saw and heard would be too tamea term. We 
were. delighted and instructed. The address of Professor 





instance of success in the cultivation of the cranberry 
without a thick coating of sand (not a mixture of sand 
and loam) was first spread over the surface. Six inches 
is the depth that has been recommended in this paper, and 
we are entirely satisfied that it is more frequently too 
little than too much. If the bottom be a deep mud, with 


of the year will be in better condition to cultivate grass 
than cranberries. The sand will sink into the mud, and 
become tosome extent mixed with it. The surface will 
be condensed and warmed by the operation, and the 
grasses cannot be kept out without injuring or destroying 
the cranberry vines. 

The art of raising the cranberry consists in selecting a 
soil that is always damp, and if flowed with water in the 
winter and spring, it is the better. The soil must he 
loose and barren, so that the cranberry vines will, with- 
out any cultivation, overcome and root out the few 
weeds and grasses that may spring up. If the soil is fer- 
tile, grass and weeds will obtain possession of the soil, 
and they can be kept out only by incurring an expense 
which the crop will never repay. 

We have seen accounts in the newspapers of the cran- 
berry being cultivated suecessfully on the uplands, but 
we do not believe much of thé stories that are told. On 
damp, barren sands the cranberry, in this country, is as 
certain as any cultivated crop; but on other soils it is pre- 
carious and uncertain, and will not repay the labor in 
cultivation. 





Cultivation of Tomatoes. 

Many cultivators of tomatoes are much troubled by 
the vines growing too luxuriently and prod little 
fruit, and that of inferior quality. This is par y 
the case on rich and moist soils, and the only remedy is 
severe pruning, as directed in the following communica- 
tion which was made to the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety the past month, by one of the extensive market gar- 


plants should be raised in a liot-bed, from seeds sown in 
February or March, he says: 

When the flower buds appear, the plants are ready to 
be removed.to the open patch or field. A spot slightly 
declining towards the east or south, of mixed soil, is pre- 
ferable. 

In @ very rich soil, the plants will grow tall with an 
abundance of fruit, which never ripens; and a too poor 
soil will produce a small and imperfect fruit 

The best-and surest way of obtaining a good crop of 
large fruit, is, to thinly cover the patch with rotten ma- 
nure, and mix it with other soil, by plough or spade. 

The plants, when removed from the bed, should be 








only six inches ef sand on the surface, the bog at the end | 


deners near that city. After directing that good strong | 


Thome went far beyond our anticipations. Though it 

| gave no instruction either in “the theory or practice of 

| Agriculture,’” yet we know not when we have listened 
to a finer exhibition of “the rheioric of Agriculture’’ than 
from him. “Liberty and Labor’’ was his theme. It was 
a great one, and received full justice. Arrangements are 

er for its publication, and those who wish may profit 
y it. 

The exhibition of frnits, vegetables, manufactures, &c., 
was a rich treat. It was all so good that notice of any 
thing in particular might seem invidious. We regret 
that we were unable to remain till evening to hear reports 
of committees. 

If every town in the county exhibited the taste and 
enterprise of our friends in Oberlin, Lorain would ina 
few years become the Agricultural Banner County of 
the State. 





The Public Schools of Columbus. 


Fy an act of the Legislature passed in February, 1845, 
the Public Schools of the city were placed under the con- 
trol of a board of six Directors, who constitute the ‘Board 
of Education for the town of Columbus.” 

In the spring of 1846 atax of $8,00) was voted for the 
erection of buildings suitable for the occommodation of 
the Public Schools. Three large brick buildings contain- 
ing six rooms each, have since been erected, and on the 
21st of July last, the schools were opened in these new 
school rooms. A description of the buildings and the ar- 
rangement of the rooms will be given hereafter. 

he schools are, at present, divided into three grades; 
Primary, Secondary, and Grammar Schools, and a high 
school is soon to be opened, in which the higher English 
branches, Mathematics and the Languages are to be 
taught. The Grammer Schools are taught by male, and 
the Primary and Secondary schools, by female Teachers. 

The Directors have appointed a Superintendent, to 
whom is committed the direction of the course of study 
and instruction in all the schools. In accordance with 
| the plan proposed by him, in addition to the ordinary exer- 
cises in spelling, reading, writing, &c., instruction is 
given in all the schools, in the meaning and use of words, 
in mental arithmetic, and in the elements of geometry; 
beside exercises on the elementary sounds of the language, 
| upon the globe and outline maps, and vocal music, (sing- 
ing by. rote,) is practiced in all the schools. 

schools are open five days in the week and six 
hours per day. On Saturday A. M., the Teachers meet 
at the room of the Superintendent for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instruction in the several branches they are teach- 
ing, and in the best modes of teaching those branches, and 
of instracting exercises into their schools, and 
giving instruction upon other topics and subjects not 
usually taught in common schools. During these meet- 
ings full opportunity is given for the statement of diffi- 
culties with which the Teachers meet in teaching or gov- 
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erning their schools, for the interchange of opinion among 
themselves, and the presentation of their own modes of 
accomplishing the various Objects at which the Teacher 
should aim, and of obviating the difficulties with which 
he is liable to meet. These meetings are found highly 
interesting and can hardly fail tv be profitable to the 
Teachers. 

There are now fourteen Teachers employed in the 


schools; the number of pupils enrolled is upwards of 900, | $7 


and it is constantly increasing. Residents of the city and 
persons from abroad are respectfully invited to visit the 
schools whenever it may suit their convenience.—Ohio 
School Journal. 





A Mammuotu Onto Cuetse.—The schooner Benning- 
ton is now discharging upon our wharvesa freight of 
over three thousand boxes of cheese, from Ashtabula 
county, Ohio. Among the lot we saw one alone, from 
the dairy of Mr. J. Stone, of the town of Morgan, which 
weighs five hundred and seventy-four pounds! This, 
however, was somewhat above the average size of the 
lot. Can our Hamburgh dairy-men equal it in size? We 
have no doubt of their doing so in quali: y.—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


Inuno1s WueEat Cror.—-The Chicago Democrat gives 
the following account of the Wheat crop in that region: 

““We have had an opportunity of conversing with sev- 
eral farmers from no less than twenty-five counties in II- 
linois, five in Wisconsin, and seven in Indiana. They 
tell us enough to satisfy us that where twenty-five bush- 
els were expected, only fifteen will be realized. The 
mistake arose from the straw, whicn was very heavy but 
affords but little grain.” : 





Cattle Shows and Fairs in Ohio--1847 
Clinton County, (District Fair,) Wilmington Oct. 20. 
Guernsey County, at Cambridge, October 28th. 
Washington County, at Marietta, Oct. 20th. 

Harrison County, at Cadiz, Oct. 28. 
Union County, at Marysville, Oct.-28. 


English News, Markets, &c. 

The news by the Hibernia to the 19th ult., shows a 
continuance of pressure in the money markets, with 
heavy failures among brokers and corn merchants. Quite 
a reaction had taken place, however, in the prices of 
flour and wheat. Owing to the failure of the potatoe 
crop in Holland and Belgium, purchases of bread stuffs 
had been made for those counties, and with a decrease 
of importations, with large consumption, the stocks on 
hand were becoming much reduced; so that flour had ad- 
vanced from 24a25s, to 28a30s. per barrel, an advance 
of full4s. American wheat, white, was selling at 8s 4d 
a8s 9d per bushel of 70 Ibs., an advance of Is. 

In American provisions but little was doing, but pre- 
vious prices were maintained; and owing to the failure 
of the supply of pork, bacon, &c., from Ireland, the En- 
glish markets. must be supplied from the United States; 
and it is expected that prices will rule high. Beef of 
prime quality was in good demand. Cheese of good de- 
scription is also much wanted, prime lots having sold as 
high as 58s per ewt.; but much that isimported is so infe-. 
rior in quality that it has to be sold at a loss. Lard also 
has advanced in price; bacon the same; hams dull of sale 
The cotton market was depressed. 

Rumors of the prevalence of the potatoe rot in Ireland, 
were common in the papers, but full credence was not 
given them in England. The accounts of suffering 
from want of food in that country had ceased. 

The wheat harvest throughout Britain had been gen- 
erally well secured, but very little new grain had as yet 
appeared in market. 


The Markets. 


Cinctnnaats, Oct. 13—The flour and wheat markets 
have improved of late. Flour sells at 4,80 @ 4,90 to $5 
¥ bbl. Wheat 90 cts. per bu. Corn, new, 30 cts —old 
37 @ 40 cts.; oats 25 @ 28 cts; rye and barley 48 @ 50 
cts. Flax seed 80 @ 85 cts; timothy $2 @ $3. Butter, 
for packers, 10 @ 11 cts., Western Reserve do. in kegs, 
12 @ 124 cts. ® tb. Cheese for shipment 64 @ 64 cts. 
Eggs are worth 11 @ 124 cts. per dozen. Nochange in 
the price of pork or bacon. Hog slaughtering has com- 
menced in one or two establishments, with animals con- 
tracted for some time since at 425 # 100 lbs. They are 
used up for lard, except the joints. 

Crevevanp, Oct. 11.—Sales of flour at $5.@ $5, 124 to 
5,25 ¥ bbl. Wheat 103; corn 45 @ 46 per bu., (old;) 
oats 28 cents. 

CuituicorHe, Oct. 12.—Flour 4,25 @ 4,50; wheat 82 
@ 90; corn 25 @ 28; oats. 

Sanpusky, Oct. 12.—Flour $5 @ 5,25; wheat 97; corn 
40; oats 18. 








New York, Oct. 11.—Flour has advanced to 5,874 @ 
$6 ¥ bbl. for Genesee and Ohio. Wheat 1,25 @ 131 ¥ 
bu. Corn 65 @ 68 cts. 

Baurimore, Oct. 9.—Beef cattle are in good demand, 
and prices a little odvanced. On Monday 650 were pur- 
chased at prices ranging from $2,25 to $3,25 ¥ 100 ibs. 

, equal to $4,50 @ 6,25 net, and averaging $2,75 ¥ 
00 Ibs. gross, Hogs are also in good demand at 6,50 @ 








COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Oct, 14 








GRAIN. | Houey.grpained 123 @ 
Wheat, @bu., 80 @ 85 POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 6 @ | Turkeys, each, 25 
Oa's, 1 @. | Geese, ” 
PROVISIONS. Dacks, % 10 
es 1 ap <- @ 4,75 | Chickens, * 9 
* Buckwheat.2.00 pUnneins. 25 
Indian meal,hu 31 @ 37) “OP “dried 30 
Homminy, quart, 3 1“ Peaction. dtied. 1.25 
Beef, iid qr. Pats. °. 25 
* 10lbs., 250 Tomatoes, 
P + fore qr., 3,00 White beans bu 1,00 
ork, wes, bbl, Hay, ton, 4 
— % 100 The, 4,00 « . | Wood, bard c,rd 2,00 
ams, conntry Ib, 6 L Salt. bbl , eR 
* city cured, 7% 2 b- Naya 
Lard. Ib., ret., 8 SEEDS, 
in kegsor big, Clover. !u., 
Buiter, best rolls, 11 @ 39} | Timothy, 
*  cammon, @ Ww Flax, 
in kegs, ‘ASHES. 
Pot, 100 ths , 


“6 

Cheese, 

Egys, dozen, | Pearl, 

Maple sugar, th. 8 |Wool, common, 
“ mo'asses, ca), h * half hi’d, 

Honey coin’, th, 18 124! ‘= full bi’d. 
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- ae AT RE- 
5000 Peach Trees—5 to 10 feet high, 8 to $10 per 100. 


30,000 Apple Trees of the most improved varieties 8to $12 per 
100, with a large stock of Pears, Plums, Cherries. Apricots, Nectar- 
including many trees of extra size, and a fine lot 


100,000 FRUIT sone 
DUCED 


ines, and Quinces, 
of Dwarf Pears. 


A large supply of Grape Vines, foreign and native, among which 
are many hearing plants of the Na, Catawba, Alexander, 
Sweet Water, etc. : : 


_ALSO 

A splendid assortment of the most desirable ornamental! trees and 
shrubs, embracing large-sized trees of Balsam Fir. Norway Spruce, 
Siiver Fir, Eu. Larch, Silver Maple, Eu. Sycamore, Eu Mountain 
Ash, Eng. Horse Chestnut, Pawionia, etc., etc., et¢., ete. 

ALSO, OF ROSES, 

The most extéusive and valuable selection west of Philadelphia, 
embraring the choicest varieties of the Noisetie, Bengal, Tea, Bour- 
bon, Hylrid Perpetua's, and other ever-blooming roses, with 8 vari- 
eties of the moss, and a few thousand plants of the much-admired 
Double Michigan and other climbing roses. 

Our trees and plants are all grown by ourse!ves, warranted gen- 
uine, and will de sold as fow as at any other establishment in the 
country. 

Orders from a distance, enclosing the money or a satisfactory re- 
ference, will be promptly executed. 

McINTOSH & CU.; 

Cleveland, Sept. 20, 1847. 





SHEEP AT AUCTION. 


ERKINS & BROWN, have between iwo and three hundred 
Bucks, and probally about as many Ewes more than they wish 
to winter, which they will sell at auction, on Tuesday, the 19th of 


October. 
TERMS CASH. 


Their Sheep have all been selected and bred with partieular re- 
gard to constitution. length, thickness, and fineness of fleece, and 
would greatly improve the character of most of the flocks in the 
country. 

Akron, Summit county, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1347. 








NEW CHERRIES, 
A Carv.—The public having manifested some interest in. the re- 
~™ sult of my efforts at raising new varieties of cherries, T would 
take the liberty to state, that many of my seedlings have: fruited 
freely one, two, and some of them three years. 
In order that they may he thoroughly tested by an impartial per- 


son, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of their & 


merits, 1 have p'aced them.at the control of Mr. Exuiorr. He has 
carefully watched their progress. made drawings of the fruit, noted 
their qualities and compared the results from year to year. He is 
a'so authorised to name and descrihe them, ashe deems proper. 1 
holding myself in no wise responsitie for any statement, name or 
descriptisn he may publish; though I have the fullest confidence that 
the most correct and impartial descriptions will be made by bim, 
otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the responsibility. 
At the same time I have placed in his hands the sole disposal of 
buds, grafts and trees of my new seedling varieties. and from him 
in future they can only be obtained. J.P. KIRTLAND. 
Fruit Ridge, near Cleveland, Ang. 2 1847. 


TREES, TREES. 

AVING purehased of Prof. J. P. KIRTLAND all buds or grafts 

that may be cut from the original trees of his new seedling 
Cherries, as follows. 

CLEVELAND BIG: RREAU, 

ROGKPORT BIGARREAU, 

THE DOCTOR, 

LATE BIGARREAU. 
Descriptions of which have appeared _in the Horticulturist, we offer 
for sale the present fall a limited number of thrifty trees, one year’s 
growth at one dollar per tree. 

We have also for sale, at the regujar rates, afine stock of trees of 
early alithe new and most popular, as well as old varieties of 

rults. 

Having purchased the entire Nursery Stock of Fruit Trees grown 
by Prof. Kirtland, we shall be enabled to offer to purchasers this 
fail, one of the largest and best stocks of trees to he found in the 
Western country.—We shall offer about 150 varieties of apples, 200 
varities of pears, among them will be found nearly all the celebrated 
new kinds, 50 varieties of cherries, 70 varieties of plums, apricots, 
nectarines, quineces, &c , &c. Our stock of ornamenta! trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, climbing vines, &c., &c., is very large, and em- 
braces all the most esteemed varieties, many of them being large 
and finely grown. 

Of Roses, we have one of the most perfect collections that can 
possibly be found, comprising all the most esteemed June Roses, to- 
gether with hundreds of perpetual blooming varieties, many of them 
perfectly hardy. Hedge Piants of Buckthorn, Locust, Privet, and 
American arbor Vitae, in any quantity and at reasonable prices. 

— Peach Trees, from 6 to 12 feet high, and embracing over 70 
varieties. 


Baty shalj offer these to purchasers at the Jow price of $12 a hun- 


ELLIOT’S FAVORITE, 
OHIO BEAUTY, 
KIRTLAND’S MARY, 


Ina werd, we offer for sa'e our stock of trees, shrubs, etc., at_as 
low pr any nursery in the United States, where trees are war- 
ranted G@prect to name 

Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants by letter, id. 

ELLIOT & CO., 

Oct. 15, 1847. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 


5,000 GRAFTED APPLE TREES 
For Sale at Very Reduced Prices. 


T HAVE just received on consignment, 5,000 Apple Trees, of large 
size, suitable for orchard planting, and embracing about fifty se- 
lect kinds, of summer, fall and winter fruit, well edapted to this 
Western country. These tsees will be sold by the hundred or thous 
sand, at uncommonly low prices—say $12 5U per 100, or $10 when 
a large number are taken! » 
Those wishing to plant orchards of choice fruit, should send 
orders soon. The trees will be kept safely till spring if desired. 
M. B. BATEHA 


Columbus, Oct. 15, 1847. 


FINE PEACH TREES. 


BOUT forty varieties of the very finest kinds of peaches, most 
of them having been tested and found well adapted to this 
climate. and embracing several! choice new varieties—the trees re- 
markably thrifty. good size, and warranted true to their names, for 
sale by M.’B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, O., Oct. 1, 1847. 














CITY NURSERY. 


5.000 trees of the choicest fruit for sale at the city nursery, con- 
sisting of apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, grape vines, gooseeerries, cufrants, 
raspberries, strawberries , &c., &c. 

Hardy ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, green house plants, 


c. 
All orders punetually attended to. 


LATHAM & LAZELL. 
Co’umbus, Sept. 8, 1847. 





PRINCE’S LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


M. R PRINCE & CO. successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
proprietors of bis great co!lection of Fruit Trees, &c., will 
transmit their New Descriptive Cata'ogues (36th edition) with 
prices, to post paid applicants—to purchasers gratis, and to others 
at $I per sett. They comprise, in addition to size, color, quality, 
&e., the glands and blossoms of every peach. ‘The specimen 
grounds contain 2,000 varieties of fruits, and the trees sold are in- 
valuableto new nurseries for their superior accuracy. A Wholesale 
Catalogue for nurseries, with reduced prices. Of Pear trees, 4,000 
can be supplied in a bearing state, on pear and Portugal quince, and 
25,000 of the usual size. 
N. B.—The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our 
name and title by a man named Winter. 
September 15, 1847. 





Ancient and Real Linnean Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, 


Late of WILLIAM PRINCE, deceased, 
FLUSHING, L. I.) NEAR NEW-YORK. 


r Ts new proprietors of this celebrated Nursery, known as 

Prince’s, and excltisively designated by the above title for near- 
ly fifty years, offer for sale every description, including the newest 
and choicest varieties of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Survns, Vines, Puants, Roses, &c., the genuineness of which may 
be depended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit 
the Conripence and Parronacs of the Public, by Lyrgeritry and 
Liperatirty in dealing, and epee in charges. 3 
Descriptive Ca’ ues gratis ona ation post paid. 
, silent WINTER 


& CO., Proprietors. 
September Ist, 1847. 


SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 


HE subscriber will sell on Friday, the 29th pay or OcronER 
next, at TRoy,1N THE CouNTY oF Miami, from thirty to forty 
head of improved Durham Cattle, consisting of bulls, cows, heifers, 
and calves. About ha'f ofthe stock are thoroughbred—pedigrees 
recorded in the English and American Herd Book. The other ha!f 
crosses of the Durham and Holdernessbreeds. Thesa'e will be posi- 
tive, the highest bidder will he the purchaser; the subscriber reserv- 
ing bids on not exceeding five of the animals. / 
TERMS.—A credit of ninety mo will be given—paper with se- 
curity, made payable at the Piqua, Troy, or Dayton Banks, at the 
option of thequrchaser. 


Dayton, August 23d, 1847. 


OLD COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


HERE can he found at this Old Establishment, the lavgest col- 
lection of trees, of the choicest kind of fruit that can be f und 

in any other nursery in the West. I have also on hand a large !ot 
of evergreens, ornamental! trees, shrubs. gr ines, &c. &c, Also 
200 European mountain ash trees six feet high, one of the hond- 
“Erne nperoay setnsed oid 

trance to en % 

Ee LAFAYETTE LAZELL. 


TO FARMERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
will pay the highest market price fer Brown Mustard Seed, at 
my Mustard Manufactory.on Western Row, between Mason and 

Everett streets, Say pean. be wit ne waee pcmmen oP poly 
of Por MUSTARD. to nited States, an F 
prices. eee ee’ ROBERT SAVILL.- 
Cincinnati, Oct. 1, 1847. 





GEO. B. HOLT. 











